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imitation of those made previously, without any under-
standing of the mechanical principles involved,, or the
reasons for making them in that particular way.

To deal with bowstrings and the various methods of
attaching them to the bow, with arrow-heads and methods
of attaching the feathers, and with the different purposes
for which bows are used., would require a large volume,, but
the foregoing should suffice to show that the facile generaliza-
tions of the multiple inventionists are no more justifiable in
regard to the bow than in regard to other elements of human
culture.

NOTE ON THE ENGLISH LONG-BOW

The English long-bow is interesting from the fact, among
others, that it is the only development in archery, other than
the cross-bow, of which we have any historical evidence, and
it is remarkable how slight that evidence is. The short-bow
was known both to the Normans and the Saxons, but the
long-bow first figures prominently at the Battle of Falkirk,
in 1298, at which the defeat of the Scots was due to the
English and Welsh archers. Edward I had employed
archers, whether long- or short-bowmen is unknown, in
his Welsh wars, but in the accounts of his earlier battles,
those against De Montfort, there is no mention of the bow
at all.

These facts are drawn from Oman (The Art of War in
the Middle Ages> vol. ii, pp. 59-61) who states that two areas
possess claims to be the home of the long-bow. One is
South Wales, whose sole witness seems to be Giraldus
Cambrensis. He, writing about 1190, says that the South
Welsh were great archers, and used bows of rough, un-
polished elm. The other area is the Weald of Kent and
Sussex, the claim of which is based on a particular mention
of archers from there early in the thirteenth century. It
does not seem that the bow of either of these regions could